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ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. moved to one side of the ship; and now, finding that 
AN ESCAPE FROM A PIRATE. the pirates, after yawing about for some time unde- 
It was in 1829 that my father embarked at Sydney to 


pring his family to England, in a vessel called the 
“Lady Mary,” which had originally been a man-of-war, 
and which, though now very old, was still a remarka- 
ly fast sailer. Capt. Dibbs, who commanded her, 
had at one time been a lieutenant in the navy. There 
were a number of passengers in the saloon, and of these 
afteen were men; while forward it chanced that there 
were some half-dozen invalided or discharged soldiers, 
returning home from the regiment in Sydney, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary steerage passengers; so that, al- 
together, we had, with the ship’s crew, between thirty- 
gveand forty men on board. The number of women 
and children was also very considerable. 


Qne forenoon, as Capt. Dibbs was coming out of 


his cabin into the saloon, holding in his hands the ap- 
paratas necessary for taking the day’s observations, a 
little girl, the daughter of one of the passengers, who 
was chasing one of the other children round the table, 
came into violent contact with him, very nearly causing 
him to drop the chronometer he was carrying. It was 
preserved from falling, but at the cost of a violent shake, 
rhich the captain subsequently found had seriously af- 
fected its rate ot going; and, as it happened to be the 
oly trustworthy instrument he had, he became un- 
certain as to his longitude. 

When, therefore, one morning, shortly before day- 
break, a vessel was sighted, which, from the course she 
was steering, it was evident had only lately left land, he 
determined to speak her, and ascertain his true position. 

She was about three miles off when first seen, steer- 
ing across the “Lady Mary’s” bows, being apparently 
bound from Brazil to the Cape. Capt. Dibbs there- 
fore altered his course, so as to intercept her; but, upon 
observing this, the stranger, to the surprise of the cap- 
tin, suddenly altered his course also, and crowded all 
ail, with the evident object of avoiding a meeting. 

Such was the superior speed of the “Lady Mary,” 
however, that she rapidly lessened the distance between 
them, and, day soon breaking, both vessels could more 
plainly distinguish each other, when the stranger as 
suddenly took in sail and hove to, and on reaching her, 
a boat was sent on board, when this seemingly strange 
behavior was explained. And a most providential 
thing our meeting was, as the result will show, while 
the stumbling of a playing child was the means, in the 
good providence of God, of saving us from a terrible 
calamity. 

It appeared that the stranger, who was originally 
from Nova Scotia, having visited the West Indies on 
her way, and sailing last from Bahia, had narrowly es- 


caped being seized by a piratical vessel only a few days | 


before. 
It happened most fortunately that when at Jamaica, 
the “Nova Scotian” had heard rumors of ships missing, 


as a tolerable supply of muskets and cutlasses. The 
| presence of the tew soldiers on board suggested to Capt. 
| Dibbs a ruse which he hoped would, if he met with him, 
inspire the pirate with a wholesome fear of coming to 
close quarters. 

Amongst the ship’s stores was a bale of red shirts, 
such as sailors wear; and these were distributed to the 
male passengers and some of the crew, after the women 
; on board had made them resemble, as closely as possi- 
ble, soldiers’ uniforms. 

A spar also was sawed up, and the pieces neatly 
painted so as to resemble guns, which were placed in 
| the empty ports; and these, at a distance, gave the ship 
a formidable appearance. Cutlasses were sharpened, 
muskets and pistols cleaned and oiled, and ropes hastily 
and roughly platted, so as to form a rude kind of board- 
ing-nettings; and, in fact, all the means which Capt. 








tad supposed to have been captured and destroyed by | Dibbs’s naval experience could suggest adopted, to pro- 


a craft ass: 
uad been seized the previous year by a gang of desper- 


adoes, headed by her second mate (a man well known | 


erted to be an American-built schooner, which | tect his skip and passengers from the ruthless despera- 


, does who were lying in wait for them. 
I well remember the interest with which I and my 


ou the cost of Cuba, where it happened), who had mur- ; prothers and the other boys watched these preparations, 



















ratical cruise. 


Vessel to go in search of the pirate. On the very day 


appearance was obtained. 


in reality, 
duration ; and, on the 


Min light, to be the pirate, 
Hollowed her. 


Tig, however, she had waited for us. 
ours 
he pirate’s cruisi 

°y would be shown, 

ships had ever been 
pectured that they 


had been destroyed with their vessels. 
All hands, 


“aneer, 


| The “Lady Mary” had some guns—two twenty-four 
und carronades and two long nine-pounders—as well 


The gale was succeeded by a calm of several days’ 
“Nova Scotian” seeing our vessel 
tudeavor to cut her off, we were thought, in the uncer- 
who was supposed to have 
When daylight showed our build and 


was serious news for Capt. Dibbs, whose 
® would bring his vessel in the neighborhood of 
ng-ground. It was feared that no mer- 
for none of the crew of the missing 
heard of afterwards, and it was con- 


therefore, passengers and sailors, consulted 
gether, and it was determined to resist to the last, 
‘tould they beso unfortunate as to fall in with the buc- 


dered the captain and crew, and then set sail on a pi- | and the working of the great guns as they were loaded 


| and fired by the sailors, several of whom, like their 


She was not supposed as yet to be very heavily armed, ' commander, were old man-of-war’s men. 


but Was crowded with men, having succeeded in pick- | While the latter, formed into crews, exercised the lar- 
ing Up a numerous crew of rufiians, the offscourings of 
Mexican and South American ports she was known to 
have visited. When the “Nova Scotian” left Jamaica, 
the admiral of the station was about to fit out an armed 


ger weapons, the passengers, under the tuition of the 
soldiers, practised with the small arms, the weather 
affording an excellent opportunity for the work of prep- 
aration, as it remained either quite calm, or with very 
light head-winds, for nearly aweek. But our chief hope 


before he sailed, a very fine brig from Vera Cruz an- of escape lay in the unusual speed of our ship, in which 
chored in Port Royal, which had actually been chased | the captain placed much confidence. 


by this pirate; and thus an authentic description of her; For several days the breeze was light and baffling, 


| often dying away altogether, much to the chagrin of our 


Thus forewarned they had set sail for Pernambu- | captain, not only because he was anxious to sail quick- 


‘o and Bahia. A week after leaving the latter place, | ly from so dangerous a neighborhood, but also because, 
they one morning fell in with a schooner, with her fore- 


‘opmast apparently gone, and otherwise seemingly dam- 
‘ged by a gale, making signals of distress. The com- | superior in high winds and heavy seas, when smaller 
mander of the “Nova Scotian,” full of suspicion, took a 
long look at her through his glass, and at the end of his 
‘aspection came to the conclusion that it was a snare 
Hutended to lure him to his destruction. So he crowded 
all sail to escape, but was quickly followed by the pirate, 
Who repaired her seeming damages with marvellous 
speed, and would have inevitably captured his prey had 
not a gale sprung up, which carried his topmast away 


| in light winds, small schooner-rigged vessels have an 
| advantage over large ships, though the latter are always 


craft dare not carry much sail. 

He paced the deck day and night, scarcely ever leay- 
ing it except for an hour or two’s rest; for the respon- 
sibility was fearful, having so many looking to him as 
the only means, under God, for saving them from the 
danger which menaced them. 

A vigilant look-out was kept up; several men being 
stationed with night-glasses at the mast-heads; and 
_| in addition to exercising the crew and passengers inces- 
santly in the best method of resisting any attempt at 
boarding, a quantity of grease and oil was prepared 
and kept ready to smear the sides of the ship, and the 
shrouds and ropes by which the pirates would try to 
mount up. 

Fortunate was it for the passengers of the “Lady 
Mary” that they had a man of such prudence, experi- 
ence and forethought to take care of them, as Capt. 
Dibbs proved himself to be. 

One night, after the children had been in bed some 
hours, my brother and I, who slept together, were 





MAKING READY FOR DEFENCE. 





awakened by a noise and bustle, and on looking up we 
saw that the cabin outside was filled with the female 
passengers, who were cowering together in a state of 
extreme terror. Some were on their knees in earnest 
prayer, others wandering up and down wringing their 
hands and weeping bitterly, or clasping their children 
in their arms. ss 





cidedly, at last seemed to make up their minds to come 
alongside, he determined to show them that he had the 
means of resistance. 

_ Again suddenly shifting his helm, so as to bring his 
guns to bear, he deliberately fired all four, coolly and 
steadily, taking care that they should be well aimed. 
Two of the shots passed through her mainsail, one of 
them cutting the halliards and letting the sail down by 
the run, while a crash, and the sudden appearance of 
white streaks of splinters in her black hull, showed that 
the others also had reached their mark. 

At the same moment, by previous command, all 
hands, crew and passengers, joined together in a lusty 
cheer. This, with the fact that the four guns were fired 
from one side of the ship only (leading to the impres- 
sion that she was armed with eight altogether,) so stag- 
gered our pursuers that they again dropped astern 
without attempting to return the fire, resolved to wait 
until morning. 

When daylight came the pirate again drew ahead, 
and sailed past us with an ease which showed how fu- 
tile all hopes of our escaping by superior speed would 
have proved. She seemed a vessel of about two hun- 
dred tons. No guns could be seen, except one just be- 
hind her foremast, amidships, and another astern, nei- 
ther of which, so far as Capt. Dibbs could make out, 
were long ones—a circumstance for which he was inex- 
pressibly thankful, as, had it been otherwise—had the 
buccaneer been mounted with a long thirty-two pound- 
er, he could have chosen his own distance and battered 
us to pieces at his leisure, while the shot from the 
“Lady Mary’s” nines and carronades would not have 
reached half way. 

It was afterwards ascertained that the pirate was 
crowded with men. Could she have succeeded in 
boarding us, our chances would have been small in- 
deed, the plan generally followed by Young (which 
was the name of the pirate) being to avoid all prolonged 
cannonading, for fear of attracting the notice of any 
passing cruiser, and trust principally to stratagem to 
capture his prey. 

All day he prowled about us, keeping, however, at a 
respectful distance, the experience of the preceding 
night, and the numerous uniforms visible through his 
glasses on our decks, doubtless inducing him to avoid 
coming to too close quarters. 

Our “quakers,” or wooden guns, also, could not be 
distinguished from real artillery at such a distance; and 
finally, towards the afternoon, having thoroughly ex-: 
amined the “‘Lady Mary,” who kept on under-casy sail, 
apparently ready for all emergencies, he evidently 
made up his mind that she was too hard a nut for him 
to crack. 

Spreading all sail, he stood away to windward, and 
shortly before sunset had disappeared below the hori- 
zon, to the inexpressible relicf of the passengers, par- . 
ticularly of the women and children, who had spent a 
most wretched day between-decks, in the stifling hot 
cabin, listening to every sound above, and every instant 
expecting to hear the roar of the guns commence the 
deadly strife in which husbands, brothers and sons 
were to be engaged. 

I remember well how delighted we all were at emerg- 
ing from the dark, confined space below to the cheery 
sunshine and pleasant breeze of the decks, and my fa- 
ther lifting me up to point out the distant sails of the 
baffled and retreating pirate, and explaining to me the 
great danger from which God in His mercy had saved us, 

Long afterwards I was one evening at the house of 
the late Prof. G——, of the University of Edinburgh, 
when the conversation happened to turn on phrenology, 
and a skull was produced for the inspection of the 
company, which had been brought to England by the 
professor’s brother many years before. When I had 
heard its history related, I regarded the relic with un- 
common interest; for, from dates and other circum- 
stances, no doubt remained on my mind that this was 
the skull of the commander of the identical pirate which 
had so nearly captured us. 

After committing many depredations, and being 
guilty of numerous fearful atrocities, including the sac- 
rifice of very many lives ot the hapless people who fell 
into his power, his vessel was at length seen and chased 
| by the frigate of which Capt. G—— was then an officer. 

Hard pressed, the pirate ran his craft ashore at the 
Isle of Pines, in the West Indies, and, with his crew, 
took to the woods, where they were followed and 
hunted down by parties from the frigate. 

Obliged to separate from his companions, who were 
at last nearly all killed or taken, or starved to death in 
the woods, the miserable outlaw, left alone, for some 
weeks led a wretched existencee, and at length was 
found by a party scouring the country in quest of him, 
lying on the ground in an awful condition. 

The vengeance of God had overtaken him Defore that 
of man. When shooting at some parrots, his gun had 
burst, shattering his arm and face, blinding, and com- 
pletely disabling him. For several days and nights he 
lay there unable to move, tormented with thirst, tor- 
tured by insects, and suffering excruciating pain from 
his wounds. In the last days of his wicked life he in- 
deed found that “truly there is a God who judgeth.” 
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I remember well my mother’s pale and rigid aspect, 
as, throwing an arm round each of my elder sisters, 
who were standing by our bedside, and listening in an 
agony of expectation to every sound on the deck above, 
she turned her face upwards in mute and agonized ap- 
peal to God, who alone could protect her and her little 
ones in that hour of awful peril; for the dreaded pirate 
was astern, creeping up stealthily, in hopes of securing 
an easy prey by a sudden surprise. 

But Capt. Dibbs had been too wary for him. 

Just after sunset the look-out at the mast-head re- 
ported a schooner right ahead, and steering the same 
course as ourselves. In. ordinary circumstances no 
notice would have been taken of so common an occur- 
rence; but the sharp look-out now kept up showed that 
after dark the stranger had altered his course, so as to 
get out of the track of the ‘“‘Lady Mary,” and then, 
furling all his sails, had allowed the latter to go past 
her. 

From his own naval experience of the different kinds 
of artifices used by smugglers and privateers, Capt. 
Dibbs suspected that some manceuvre of the kind 
might be practised, and a strict look-out was kept astern 
and abeam. 

The moon did not rise until after midnight; but the 
night was starlight above, though clouds hung about 
the horizon, making it difficult to distinguish the out- 
line of any vessel, unless pretty close. But at ten 
o’clock the vigilant watch kept up suddenly revealed to 
the sharp eyes of the seamen the form of the pirate, 
about a mile away, on the “(Lady Mary’s” quarter. 

She had just spread her sails again, and was now 
coming fast up, intending to run alongside and throw 
her crew on our decks. It was blowing a three-knot 
breeze only, and the schooner consequently overtook 
the larger vessel with the greatest ease, although the 
latter kept all her studding-sails set, until, finding they 
were of no use as aids to escape, the captain ordered 
them to be taken in, as they would prevent the quick : 
working of his ship in action. 

This order was executed just as the pirate had ap- 
proached to within musket-shot of the “Lady Mary,” | 
fancying herself still unobserved; but Capt. Dibbs sud- 
denly hauled his wind, and, crossing his pursuer’s 
bows, hailed with a speaking trumpet, threatening to 
fire into her if she came any nearer. 

Utterly disconcerted at this unexpected salute, and at 
finding herself detected and her character apparently 
known, the schooner dropped astern for awhile, as if 
desirous of making us out before venturing nearer; but 
gradually she again crept up. 

The night was calm, with a smooth sea, and the 
moon, shortly rising, showed the towering sails of the 
schooner glistening in her beams not more than three 
hundred yards.distant. Not a sound issued from her, 
and one solitary form, that of the man who steered, 
could alone be distinguished on her decks. 

Perhaps they thought Capt. Dibbs’s threat an empty 
one; for at last the distance between the two vessels 
was barely an hundred yards, and it became necessary 
to act decidedly, although the “Lady Mary’s” com- 
mander was very loth to commence hostilities; for he 
had not the means of making any prolonged resistance, 

his supply of ammunition for the great guns being very 
limited. 

As soon as he found that tee schooner had dropped 











A Puysician attending a-lady several times, had re 
ceived a couple of dollars each visit;,at last, when. he 


astern of bim, he had ordered all four of the guns to be 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








was taking his departure for the last time, she gave him | 


but one, at which he was surprised, and looking on the | piness from her laughing lips. 


floor, as if in search of something, she asked him what 
he looked for. “I believe, Madam,” said he, “I have 
dropped a dollar.” No, sir,” replied the lady, “‘it is I| 
that have dropped it.” | 
—_—_+@e——_—_—_——_ 


For the Companion. 


LUCY GARDNER AND THE GOLD THIM- | 4 him playfully. “Mamma cannot spare it.” 


BLE. 
By Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 

Mrs. Gardner sat in her humble kitchen, busy with | 
her mending. One child sat at her feet playing with a 
battered spoon and astring of spools, another slumbered | 
in the cradle, when the door opened and a girl of twelve | 
came softly in. 

“OQ, mother, mother!” she began, in a suppressed | 
voice, her thoughtful eye turning for a moment upon 
the sleeping babe; “only think! Aunt Clemma has 
found me a place. Now I can help you and father. A 
lady, @ beautiful lady, came there this very afternoon, 
I saw her myself. “Iam looking,” she said,—and her 
voice was sweet, and she had such pretty, polite ways, 
why, although she was in a grand carriage, and had a 
footman and a coachman, she was as civil to Aunt 
Clemma as if she had been the queen.” 

“That was because she was a true lady, and not a 
proud upstart. Real ladies do not put on airs.” 

“Then I like real ladies better than make believes. 
But I was going to tell you; she said, ‘I am looking for 
a little nurse girl.’” 

“There is just the one,” said Aunt Clemma, pointing | 





ing-room, and Lucy sat near her with the baby in her 
arms, when he reached out his hand for his mother’s 
shining thimble, fancying that it would taste sweet, per- 
haps, because of its golden glitter. 


the inscription, and looking up met Lucy’s eyes. 


gave me this on her death bed. I would not lose it for 


How suddenly fell the blow that dashed all this hap- 
knelt and drew the sobbing child to her bosom. 
One day Mrs. Sheridan was embroidering in the sew- Mrs. Gardner raised her gently. “Tell us,” she said 
set her right. I knew He would.” 

Mrs. Sheridan sat down, holding Lucy’s hand in her 
own, and began. “All winter, you know, Robbie has 
lain in the tomb; but when spring came and all the 
young and tender things began to push their way up, 
from beneath the cold ground, I thought of Robbie. | 
No earthly spring-time will ever bring him back to 
me,” I said, “but I will lay his body in the soft, warm 
earth, and it will comfort me to see the little mound 
above his coffin blossom into beauty. | 

“We prepared a place for him and went to-day to move | 


“No, no, Robbie,” said the happy mother, shaking it 
Then she turned it over and sighed softly as she read 
“J am thinking,” she said, “of the beautiful girl who 


the world. No, no, Robbie, suck your own fat little fist. 
It is a deal sweeter.” 

A hasty summons came. She laid down her work 
and went out to be recalled by appalling shrieks from 
Lucy. 

“O, come; do come; baby is dying.” The agonized 
mother flew to answer the shriek only in time to take 
the convulsed form upon her lap, and see her darling 
stiffen into a lifeless corpse. 

Before the family doctor could be called, or any one 
of the mourning family could begin to realize that there 
was danger, all was over. Used to the saddest scenes, 
the doctor could not witness this unmoved. He asked 
many questions. None threw any light upon the cause 
of the child’s death. “He must have died in a convul- 
sion.” 

“Yes, he was terribly convulsed; but O, doctor, he 
seemed so well ahd strong only this morning. You 
should have heard him crow, and laugh, and clap his lit- 


me see my baby once more.’ 

“How they looked at me. 

“ ‘Nellie,’ said Mr. Sheridan, tenderly, ‘you forget 
Robbie has lain here a long time. It is almost a year. 

“ ‘No, Robert,’ I said, ‘I donot forget. I never expect 
to see the beautiful body that I laid here on that sad, 
sad day, but something tells me I must look in his 
coffin.’ | 

“ *Ma’am,’ said the sexton, tenderly, ‘I know how you 
feel. I buried a dear little baby not many years ago,’ 
and I saw tears fill the man’s eyes—‘but I would not 
advise you to look. You'll get a dreadful shock.’ 

“«O, do let me,’ I screamed. ‘Robert, do; Mr. Small, 
do let me look! I expect to see nothing but death and 
decay, but something tells me I must look—something 


you. My poor child, I beg your pardon,” and the lady ; timid expression of the animal, and he saw it 
| with fear in its narrow prison-house, his heart 
| with pity, and he appealed with eloquent wor 


. * the captive might again go free. God, he saj 
in her simple, dignified way, “tell us just how God has | made the woodchuck; He made him to liv e, aid, had 


| bounty as they themselves had to their portion? Ye. 
him. Suddenly I cried out, ‘Open the casket and let more, the animal had never violated the laws of }i, 


Ls 


tremble 
Swelleq 
‘ds that 


to enjoy the 


| bright sunshine, the pure air, the free fields and Woods 

God has not made him or any thing in vain . 
chuck had as much right to live as any ot 
thing; he was not a destructive animal, as t 
wolf was; he simply ate a few common vegetables of 
which they had plenty, and could well spare : 
destroyed nothing, except the little food he 
sustain his humble life; and that little foo. 
sweet to him, and as necessary to his 
to them the food on their mother’s tablg. God fy,. 
nished their own food; He gave them all the : 
and would they not spare a little for the dumb er 
who really had as much right to his small share of 


3 the wood. 
her living 
he fox or 


& part; he 
needed to 
 f00d was as 
existence, as wag 




















Y possessed: 
eature 
God's 


f his 


| nature or the laws of God, as man often did, but strictiy 
| followed the simple instincts he had received from thp 
| hands of the Creator of all things. Created by Gog 
| hands, he had a right, from God, to life, to food, to jit, 
af and they had no right to deprive him of either, 
smce He turned away. imal for that life, as dear to him as was their own to 
them; and the tirst judgment they 


e alluded to the mute but earnest pleadings of the ap. 


U might expect, if, in 
selfish cruelty and cold-heartedness, they took the life 
they could not restore again. 

During this appeal, tears had started to the old man’s 
eyes, and were fast running down his sunburnt cheeks 
Every feeling of a father’s heart was stirred within him: 
he saw the future greatness of his son before his eyes 
and he felt that God had blessed him and his children 


ir 
beyond the lot of common men. His pity and sympe 


| thy were awakened by the eloquent words of compas. 


sion and the strong appeal for mercy; and forgetting 
the judge in the man and the father, he sprang from his 
chair (while Daniel was in the midst of his argument 


to me; “she has had at home the care of children, and | tle nse ete ra —— mm ta 
is patient, and as honest and truthful as the day is long.” | 40ctor’s feet. She could no stor a eee 
“How I flushed and trembled when she turned her | 2*@wn of joy never more to oe 
eyes upon me.” “Come here, dear,” she said, “I like Poor little Lucy, still and pale, crept about the dark- 
your appearance. You may tell your mamma that I| ened house until the funeral services pa ne. i 
will pay you fifty cents a week, and if you do as well as Mrs. Sheridan had a her accustomed duties like 
I hope you will, I can help youa great deal with my | OMe In @ fearful dream. 2 , 
half-worn dresses.” “Those were her very words.| “How Robbie loved you,” the mother had said, more 
Now I will try to keep my clothes just as long as I can, | than once, laying her hand a the — Aap 
so that I can give all my money to father. Let me see: head with a burst of tears. wd here a _ e ane 
one dollar for two weeks, and there are ever so many | 4¢at- Though there is no Robbie to—to”—and then 
weeks in a year, fifty-two, yes, that will be”’— mistress and maid would weep together over the empty 
> . ’ . £9, 
“Fie, fie, Lucy, you are not sure of staying a year. cradle, or little worn shoe, or the prints of Robbie’s 
Get your spelling-book and read about the milkinaid | teeth in the rubber ball he had played with so long. 
and her new green gown.” The first time Mrs. Sheridan tried to sew after Rob- 
The bright, upturned face drooped a little, but the | bie’s death, she went to the sewing-room for her basket 
happy smile did not fade from Lucy’s lips. How could | #"4 searched in vain for the gold thimble. It could not 
it when her unselfish heart was feeding itself upon the | be found. = Y 
pure joy it would be to her to help her parents in their | “Strange,” she pondered, half aloud; “nobody but 
pinching poverty. Lucy has been here since; for when I rose up with ba- 
Many a wistful look did she cast at the slow ticking | by in my arms to go to his cot, I locked the door, feel- 
ing that I never could come here again. Nobody but 


old clock, and then at the foot-path that wound up the 

hill to the cottage door, ere she had the pleasure of | Lucy has been here since the day I dropped my work. 
seeing her father’s toil-bent form coming slowly up /Here is my needle just as I left it.” 

towards her. She searched again and again; then most unwillingly 

She was by this time holding her baby brother; a called and questioned the girl. Lucy’s distress was so 
big, restless, uncasy weight for her slender arms, but | great she could say nothing in self-defence. The mi- 
she did not mind it. nutest circumstances of that dreadful day had been so 

“OQ! father, I'm going,” she cried, joyfully, and I’ll deeply impressed upon both their minds, that both were 
save all my dollars for you.” overwhelmed at the positive proofs of Lucy’s guilt. 

The tired farmer smiied upon her, and wisely thanked | “‘O, dear lady, dear lady, I don’t blame you for think- 
her for what she had it in her heart to do. Then he| ing so; but indeed, and indeed, I couldn’t have done 
sighed. “What am I to do without my little thoughtful | such a wicked, wicked thing,” was all she could say. 
Lucy ?” he asked. “No curly head to meet me at night| Then Lucy asked to go home; and as Mrs. Sheridan 
when the hill looks long to climb.” did not need her, she was dismissed. 

She flashed up at hima smile of beaming love and| Mrs. Sheridan tried to forget the circumstance. Too 
gratitude, that made him turn from the towel where he | often before had she been deceived in her servants, but 
was wiping his face, to snatch a kiss from her lips. | she felt this much, because she had placed such confi- 

“It’s a good lass and a true, and I trust no proud | dence in Lucy’s principles. 5 
folks will grieve her. She’s quick to feel; too quick to| Lucy, who can tell how she felt! Her grateful spirit 
be a servant, perhaps; tender-hearted but not proud, | for Mrs. Sheridan’s kindness, her keen sense of honor, 
and ’twould kill her to be wrongfully accused,” he | all, all to go for nothing. Must she always be thought 
murmured, looking after Lucy fondly as she walked | of as a wicked, ungrateful thief? It was more than she 
away singing to the fretting baby. | could bear in that silent, patient way of hers. Even her 

A day or two after, Lucy stood with her little bundle | parents did not know what a blow she had got, until 
at Mrs. Sheridan’s door. Her heart throbbed and | her health failed, from sheer mental agony. 
throbbed, and the color came and went upon her deli-| The doctor was called. “Ma’am,” said he, honestly, 
cate cheek, and when the footman, with his grandly | “I can do her no good. She has no disease. It is her 
patronizing manner, bade her walk in, she clung to her | Mind that suffers, and no pills nor powders can cure that. 
bundle as if it could help her in her timidity. So I won't be running up a long bill, though I'll drop in, 

She sat down in the little ante-room, not daring to | Miss Lucy, and pinch your cheeks now and then, if you 
raise her eyes, for even through her long lashes, glimps- | 40 not get some color in them soon.” 
es of the style and splendor dazzled her—and waited| Lucy’s languid smile at this sally made him shake 
patiently. By-and-by a sweet voice startled her. It| his head thoughtfully as he walked down the hill. 
was the voice of Mrs. Sheridan. She was going out.| One afternoon Lucy lay in bed, pale, listless, her eyes 
The silver sheen of her silken robes fell round her in | following her mother as she bustled about the room, 
abundant folds. Exquisite textures, blended in softest; when Mrs. Gardner turned and saw tear after tear drop- | 
harmony, heightened her loveliness. Lucy’s quick | ping from her daughter's closed eyes upon the pillow. | 
sense of the beautiful was satisfied, though she hardly | It touched the mother to see that she did not even raise | 
knew why ; but'better still, her aching heart was cheered ; her languid hand to conccal, nor brush them away, but 
by the kindly welcome, and the thoughtful inquiries of | smiled in her patient, half deprecating way, saying— 
Mrs. Sheridan after her health and comfort. By the | “Mother, don’t blame me, they will come. I try to 
time she was seated in the nursery, with the baby in | get better. I want to help you, indeed I do. But O, 
her lap, she was a happy child; all the homesick rising | mother, I have no strength. God knows I am innocent. | 
in her throat was gone; she was going to be useful and | Why does He let.me suffer so ?” 
every body was so kind to her. “Child, don’t. Try to trust Him and not ask Him’ 

The beautiful babe sat with her from the first without | why ?” 
fear, looking up into her face with his violet eyes full of} “I do, but I can’t. My mind wanders so. My heart | 
wonder. Very soon he learned to smile at her coming, | keeps asking all the time why He does not clear up the | 
and hold out his dimpled arms with an eager coo, coo, | mystery. He can, you say ?” 
that made Lucy’s loving heart rejoice. | “Yes, He can, but, Lucy, perhaps He sees that it is! 

Mrs. Sheridan did not trust so precious a treasure to | not best to do so now. Leave it in His hands, and do | 
a stranger without due precaution. She watched Lucy | not grieve about it, and 1am sure He will make it all | 
closely, and decided after a time that she was indeed a right.” 
treasure—so truthful, so gentle, so patient with the} “I don’t see how, mother. Nobody can prove now | 
babe, and blessed with so much native tact and refine- | that I didn’t take the thimble.” 
ment that she won her love and confidence fully. “Hush, hush!” if you could see how you wouldn’t be | 

On her visits home, Lucy talked of nothing but her | trusting God at all. Only believe and stop reasoning.” 
mistress’ kindness, ‘See, mother,” she said, “Mrs.| Lucy turned her weeping face to the wall, and began | 
Sheridan’s seamstress made this for me, only Mrs. Sher- | to pray. | 
idan let her teach me how to sew the seams. 

















of it! she basted in this ruffle her very own self. And 


she gave me this apron, and these new shoes, and she | 


is so very kind. O, mother, I love her more than I can 
tell.” 

Mrs. Gardner looked at her child in her tasteful ging- 

‘ham dress, with gratified pride, and felt that one glance 
at her beaming face was proof enough that she hada 
kind mistress. 

Mrs. Sheridan, on her part, declared that her little 
nurse-maid was invaluable, and learned to look for her 
pretty, smiling face, or listen to her happy, bird-like 
yoice as she sung her simple ditties to the babe, with 
almost motherly interest. 


And think | 


Sheridan entered. 

“O, I beg your pardon, but I could not wait until the | 
door opened. Lucy, I must find Lucy. Dear, patient 
| child, how I wronged her! But I did not mean to. I 

felt so sure of her guilt, and yet so sorry for it. God 
has cleared her in such a wonderful way.” 
Pale and crimson by turns, hurried and excited, Mrs. 
| Sheridan stood, looking at Mrs. Gardner. That good 
woman could not speak. She only motioned towards 
the bed where her sick daughter lay. 


{ 
“Ah,” groaned Mrs. Shegidan, her eyes resting upon 


the girl's pale face, “I see it all. You are ill; so pale, 
| 80 thin—alas, alas, my cruel suspicions have almost killed 


A knock at the door startled them both, and Mrs. | 


here that I cannot reason away.’ 

“*Let her have her way,’ I heard my husband say, in 
a low tone. 

“Silent, expectant, we waited while the little coffin 
was being opéned. Ah me, terrible as the change had | 
been, I thank God that I did not shrink from looking, | 
for there, there, right in my baby’s throat, lay the cruel 
thimble that had caused his death and all poor Lucy’s 
grief. 
















, Without thinking that he had already won his case 
and turning to his elder son, dashing the tears from jis 
eyes, he exclaimed: 

| “Zeke, Zeke, you let that woodchuck go !” 





For the Companion. 


THE YOUNG PHILOSOPHER, 
NITRO-GLYCERINE. 

“You remember well, Lucy, how he tuggedand pulled | «J was reading, yesterday, uncle, an account of thor 
to reach it, the treacherous, glittering thing. How terrible explosions that took place a few months ago 
proud I felt then, to see how strong he seemed. O,my Aspinwall and San Francisco. They were caused, it j 
baby, I must have put it in his reach myself. I caught’ stated, by a substance called nitro-glycerine; of cours 
it up with a scream, ‘Robert! Mr. Sheridan'’ I cried, this glycerine isn’t the kind of glycerine I get at th 
like one beside herself, ‘take me at once to Mr. Gard- | apothecary to rub on my hands sometimes.” 


ner’s;’ and here Iam. Could I wait for you to answer) «Jt is the same thing, Robert.” 


my rap? Dear, pale, suffering, patient Lucy,can you) “What! the same thing? Why,I have rubbed it » 
forgive me ?” my hands a dozen times, and it has never exploded,” 

A light brightened the poor child’s face that had not’ «you refer to simple glycerine, Bob, not to nitro-gly- 
shone there for weeks—the light of hope and happiness; ' cerine, or glycerine compounded with nitric-acid.” _ 
a holier gleam, also, the inner light of an awakened| «But what is this glycerine, any way? It hass 
faith, made it all beautiful to see, as, clasping her thin gweetish taste, 1 know, and feels smooth and slippery 
hands, she breathed, “Mother, mother, can I ever doubt ' when rubbed on the hands; but how do they get it? 
God again? How good He hasbeen. Did younot just , Where does it come from ?” 


say He could clear the innocent ?” “It is procured from fatty or oily substances, and wa 
From that memorable day Lucy gained so rapidly | first discovered some eighty or ninety years ago, by the 

that the kind old doctor, who looked in daily to have a great Swedish chemist, Scheele. It is called glycerine 

joke with her, and the beautiful lady who kep: her sup- from a Greek word, signifying sweet, and was fir 

plied with dainties enoush to have killed her with a! termed ‘the sweet principle of oils.’ ” 

surfeit, were on tiptoe with delight, and the happy| «There does not seem to be any thing dangeros 

mother fairly rioted in her Lucy’s fine health, and the at- | ahout it when used by itself.” 


tentions so gratifying to her mother’s heart. “Nothing can be more innocent or harmless. Bi 


The story is true, and is a fine illustration of the sim-| some of the most harmless things in nature, wha 
ple, yet wonderful manner in which God restores the | prought mto chemical union or contact with each othe, 
good name of those who suffer innocently. are the most destructive and terrible.” 


“So I have heard.” 

“Well, it is just so with this singular compow 
called nitro-glycerine.” 

“How is it made ?” 

“That, young man, we had better leave to the man 
facturing chemist. It is not a thing to be tampered wit 
by unfledged philosophers. Even experienced cher 
ists have suffered serious injuries in its preparation.” 

“O, I guess I’m not foolish enough to medi 
with it. The smallest quantity might blow my hei 
off.” 

“You are right there, Master Robert, and con® 
quently we will leave the preparation of it to the mi 
ufacturing chemist.” 

“But why make it at all if it proves so dangerous?” 

“Well, as an article of commerce it is useful.” 

“In what way, sir?” 

“Tn the blasting of rocks, and for mining, &c.” 

“TIsn’t gunpowder used for these purposes ?” 

“True, but there are some disadvantages in the et 
ployment of gunpowder, that are said to be avoided ty 
the use of nitro-glycerine.” 

“What, pray ?” 

“Well, time and labor are saved by using this artic? 
instead of powder. There is ‘not half the boring 

ns quired, and it produces little or no smoke.” 
DANIEL WEBSTER’S FIRST PLEA. “T should like to know what it is like, and the a 

Many of our readers may be pleased to read Daniel ticular way in which it is used for blasting, &. I 
Webster’s first argument, and see how his success in manufactured in grains, like gunpowder ?” 
boyhood was a prophecy of his brilliant career in later| “No, indeed; it is a yellowish liquid, having som 
life : what the appearance of olive oil, and being about 0 

Ebenezer Webster, father of Daniel, was a farmer. ' and half times the weight of water.” 

The vegetables in his garden suffered considerably from | “Has it any peculiar smell ?” 
the depredations of a woodchuck, whose hole and hab- | “No, it is without smell, and has a sweetish-pungt 


itation was near the premises. Daniel, some ten or, we 
twelve years old, and his brother Ezekiel, had set a 80d aromatic taste. 
“T should like to taste it.” 


trap, and at last succeeded in capturing the trespasser. | j 
a S—- = ~ = ps ~_ at — all! «Not if you knew the consequences, for the most 2 
urther trouble with him; but Daniel looked with com- + ; : Tie 
assion upon this meek, dumb captive, and offered to ne Gay applied ye the tongue will -— al 
et him go. The boys could not agree, and each ap- lent headache, which continues for hours. It 18 
pealed to their father to decide the case. | be trifled with by the young and inexpert.” 
“Well, my boys,” said the old gentleman, “I will be| «#{ow do they manage to use it, sir, when they ¥@ 
judge. There is the prisoner,” pointing to the wood- | to blast rocks with it?” Hi 
chuck, “and you shall be the counsel, and plead the case achpepeniie , ott 
“A hole is bored in the rock to the required de * 


for and against his life and liberty. 
and the nitro-glycerine is poured in. A plug or wad® 


Ezekiel opened the case wi.h a strong argument, urg- 
ing the mischievous nature of the criminal, the great paper is then carefully pushed down nearly to thes 


harm he had already done, said that much time and la- 
bor had been spent in his capture, and now if he was 
suffered to live and go at large he would renew his 
depredations, and be cunning enough ‘not to suffer him- 
self to be caught again, and that he ought now to be 
put to death; that his skin was of some value, and that, 
make the most of him they could, it would not repay 
half the damage he had already done. His argument 
was ready, practical, and to the point, and of much 
pny oy ew limits will allow us to oceupy , cerine is thirteen times greater than that of ganpow! 

The father looked with pride upon his son, who be- and if compared by weight it has eight times the po ual 
came a distinguished jurist in his manhood. “But does’nt this new material cost a good deal mo 

“Now, Daniel, it’s your turn; I'll hear what you’ve | than powder ?” 

ot to say.” | 
. It was his first case. Daniel saw that the plea of his “One pound of this explosive liquid costs 
brother had sensibly affected his father, the judge, and 
as his large, brilliant black eyes looked upon the soft, 





THE COBBLER’S SECRET. 


A waggish cobbler, once, in Rome, 
Put forth a proclamation. 

That he'd be willing to disclose, 
For a due consideration, 

A secret, which the cobbling world 
Could ill afford to lose— 

The way to make, in one short day, 
A hundred pairs ot shoes! 


From‘every quarter to the sight 
There ran a thousand tellows,— 
Tanners, cobblers, bout-men, shoe-men, 
Jolly leather-sellers— 
All redolent of beer and smoke, 
And cobblers’ wax and hides; 
Each tellow pays his thirty pence, 
And calls it cheap besides. 


Silence !—The cobbler enters, 
And casts around his eyes: 

Then curls his lip—the rogue!—then frowns, 
And then looks wondrous wise. 

“My friends,” he says, ** tis simple, quite, 
The plan that | propose; 

And every one of you, [ think, 
Might learn it, if he chose. 


“A good sharp knife is all you'll need, 
In carrying out my plan; 

So easy is it, none can tail, 
Let him be child or man. 

To make a hundred pairs of shoes, 
Just go back to your shops 

And take a hundred pairs of boots, 
And cut off all the tops!" 





face of the fluid, and a little gunpowder thrown in — 
it, and the opening is then closed with loose sand e 
clay. A peculiar kind of fuse and percussion cap # ¥ 
plied, which fires the powder and explodes the nit 
glycerine. The effects are much greater than those & 
gunpowder, owing to its being entirely converted ™* 
gas. Bulk for bulk the explosive force of nitro-\" 


about t 
same as seven pounds of powder, but it perform 
great deal more work.” 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











«{ think ft must be a dangerous article to have on 
one’s premises.” 

“Yes; but the manufacturers state that with proper 
care and management it is less so than gunpowder.” 

«{ thank you, uncle, and on the whole, am inclined to 
think that when I need a “blowing up’ I shall prefer 
father’s tongue to any other explosive material, not 
excepting nitro-glycerine, even if it does do its work 
quick and has a ‘smooth, oily way about it.’ ” 


or 





For the Companion. 
A FOUR-LEGGED GHOST, 

Bridget was @ firm believer in ghosts and hobgoblins. 
«We were four miles from a Catholic church,” she said, 
«gn sure What was to prevint our being haunted !”” 

small articles of clothing had disappeared, and Bridg- 
et met with other experiences which could not be ac- 
counted for unless a ghost had a hand in it! 

Even the children began to be infected with terror 
shen Bridget solemnly announced her determination 
“9 que the housen !” 

Things having reached this pass, I felt called upon to 


There was one little lame boy whom nobody ever 
teased. He could only look on in their wildest sports, 
though sometimes they played some quiet games in 
which he could join, and then his usually sad face wore 
avery sweet expression of grateful contentment. He 
often sat with his crutches beside him on the steps of 
his own door, singing some simple melody. 

At last he was seen only at brief intervals on very 
pleasant mornings, and all noticed that the dear little 
face rapidly became paler and more serious. Finally 
he was missed altogether, and ene day we saw car- 
riages drawn up before his fathér’s house, and were 
told that the dreariest looking one of all was to bear 
away the body of our little friend. 

Then we knew his pains were all ended and we re- 
membered the beautiful story of the cripple, lame from 
his birth, “leaping and praising God,” and we could not 
but hope that he was in that beautiful place where God 
dwells, where there are no lame children, no sick- 
ness, nor sorrow, nor any thing that distresses or makes 
afraid. E. H. M. 


LITTLE LIGHTS. 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS 


Are the most perfect purgative which we are able to produce, or 
which we think has ever yet been made by any body. Their ef- 
fects have abundantly shown to the community how much they 
excel the ordinary medicines in use. They are safe and pleasant 
to take, but powerful to cure. Their penetrating properties stimu- 
late the vital activities of the body, remove the obstructions of its 
organs, purify the blood, and expel disease. They purge out the 
foul humors which br and grow distemper, stimulate sluggish 
or disordered organs into their natural action, and impart a heal- 
thy tone with strength to the whole system. Not only do they cure 
the every-day complaints of every body, but also formidable and 
dangerous diseases. While they produce powerful effects, they 
are at the same time, in diminished doses, the safest and best 
physic that can be employed for children. Being sugar-coated, 
they are pleasant to take; and, being purely vegetable, are free 
from any risk of harm. Cures bave been made which surpass be- 
lief, were they not substantiated by men of such exalted position 
and character, as to forbid the suspicien of untruth. Many em- 
inent clergymen and physicians have lent their names to certify 
to the public the reliability of our remedies, while others have 
sent us the assurance of their conviction that our Preparations 
contribute immensely to the relief of our afflicted, suffering fellow- 


men. 

The Agent below named is pleased to furnish gratis our Amer- 

ican Almanac, containing directions for the use and certificates of 
their cures, of the following complaints :— 
Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Heart- 
burn, Headache arising from foul stomach, Nausea, Indigestion, 
Morbid Inaction ‘of the Bowels and Pain arising therefrom, Flatu- 
lency, Loss of Appetite, all Diseases which require an evacuant 
medicine. They also, by purifying the blood and stimulating the 
system, cure many complaints which it would not be supposed 
they could reach, such as Deafness, Partial Blindness, Neuralgia 
and Nervous Irritability, Derangements of the Liver and Kidneys, 
Gout, and other-kindred complaints arising from a low state of the 
body. or obstruction of its functions. 












make some experiments and watch the results. Tow- 
els were spread upon the grass and disappeared while 
[thought I was watching them. Innumerable articles 
were spirited away in a manner not to be accounted for, 
and one day when Bridget had taken afew clothes to 
the line, and left a large bag of clothes-pins upon the 
grass while she stepped into the house for more, she 
had found on her return the bag and pins both gone, 
and no one was to be seen in two acres and a half of 
ground which surrounded the house. 

“Sure, an’ ye will be after belaving me now,” cried 
Bridget. ‘“‘An’ sure, it is the housen that is haunted- 
Ye may be payin’ me me wages this very night, for 
sure, I'll niver close me eyes agin under the roof of it!” 

Quit she did, and I was left alone with my ghost. 

A sheet spread upon the grass for bleaching, dis- 
appeared while I sat by the window sewing. Going to 
the door, 1 discovered a small dog trying to leap over 
astone wall, dragging the sheet by his teeth. Finding 
himself pursued, he dropped the linen and made his es- 
cape. In following along the path he had made in the 
grass, I stepped upon the clothes-pins, one after another 
having dropped from the bag, as he carried it along in 
his mouth. 

The rascally little thief was found to belong to an 
Irish family upon the hill, and had been trained to 
pilfer. 
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For the Companion. 
CARL. 

Carl was a dog of a visiting turnof mind. Like some 
uneasy people, he did not like to remain too long ina 
place. Accordingly when tired of one family he trotted 
of to another, often going many miles to renew his 
friendships. ‘ 

On one occasion the pleasure of his company had 
been solicited hy a married daughter, and the father 
had taken Carl with him in a carriage to her residence, 
which was seventy miles away in the country. ’ 

Here Carl spent the winter happily, being much 
petted by the family. 

During the spring he was sent to bring home the 
sheep, but, probably not understanding the order, 
brought up the geese instead. 

His mistress in a huff boxed his ears, and turned him 
into the shed in disgrace. 

Taking French leave of the ungrateful relatives, Carl 
footed it home, and when his master opened the door 
inthe morning he found Carl waiting for admittance. 
Carl had travelled seventy miles between sunset and 
sunrise, over a road he had never passed but once, and 

then in a carriage. 

The question naturally arises, how did the spunky 
fellow find his way home? 





ENIGMA UPON THE VOWELS. 


We are little airy creatures, 

All of different voice and features ; 
One of us in glass is set, 

One of us you'll find in jet; 

T other you may see in tin, 

And the fourth a box within. 

If the fifth you should pursue, 

It can never fly from you. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt? 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 

margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
has paid for his Companion, 
No other receipt is given. 
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For the Companion. 
VIEWS FROM A HILLSIDE. 


Jesus bids us shine 
With a pure, clear light, 
Like a little candle 
Burning in the night. 
In the world is darkness, 
So we must shine— 


which they make more profit on. 
others. 
should have it. 


all Druggists. 


Do not be put off by unprincipted dealers with other preparations 
Demand Arsr's and take no 
The sick want the best aid there is for them, and they 


A CROWN OF GLORY. 


Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 


Ir 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 
It cures Itching of the Head. 
It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 
It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 
Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dand- 


ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insurer Luxu- 
tiant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 


TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 


the Ambrosia will suit you to a T. Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 2 
for morning, No. 1 for evening. 


THERE IS NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 


fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 


Sold by Druggists. 
Sterling’s Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 
215 Fulton Street......New York. 


36—ly 





Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., Lowell, Mass., and sold by 
32—2meow 





You in your corner, 
And | in mine. 


Jesus bids us shine, 
First of all, for Him; 
Well He sees and knows it 
If our light is dim. 
He looks down from heaven 
To see us shine; 
You in your corner, 
And Lin mine. 


Jesus bids us shine 
Then for all around; 
For many kinds of darkness 
In the world are found; 
There's sin, there's want and sorrow— 
So we must shine! 
You in your corner, 
And | in mine. 





THE EVIL OF DISOBEDIENCE. 


Frederick and Henry B—— were brothers, the chil- 
dren of kind and pious parents. Frederick, the eldest 
son, was a sharp, intelligent lad, while Henry, on the 
other hand, though not so quick as Frederick, was far 
from being a stupid boy. Although Frederick was 
clever, yet he was a bad boy. He was very disobedient, 
and you will hear how fearfully he was punished. 
One morning, after school, Mrs. B-—— said: “Now 
boys, you can go and play till dinner time. : 
“Mamma,” said Frederick, “what is there in that box 
on the high shelf in the cellar ?” 
“Nothing, my dear, thatis in any way useful to your- 
self,” replied Mrs. B——, “and be sure you do not | 
touch it.” 
“O, no, mamma, we will not,” said Frederick; and 
then both boys immediately scampered off to the gar- 
den. Marbles, hoop and ball amused them for some 
time in the garden; but getting tired of these, they 
wandered forth from the garden. 
Suddenly a thought struck Frederick, and he said: 
“Let us go and jump in the cellar.” 
This proposal met with consent from Henry, and in a 
few moments the boys were engaged pulling off their | 
coats previous to jumping. 
“Look !” said Frederick, “that is the box I «as ask- 
ing mammaabout. Here goes,” said he, placing a high 
stool under the shelf. 
“Don’t Frederick, don’t,” said Henry, “you know 
mamma told us not to touch it.” 
“Well, I dare say there is no harm in it; we shall 
soon see.” With this he got upon the stool, and soon 
his eyes were scanning the contents of the forbidden 


box. 

“There is nothing here to be afraid of,” he replied, 
only some rusty nails and a few empty bottles. O, here 
are one or two bottles labelled poison, but surely 
mamma doesn’t think I’m going to take poison, does 
|she? As to this bottle, it is only full of water. I have 
| a mind to break it,” said he, carelessly tossing it up and 
catching it. Again and again the bottle was tossed up, 
sometimes narrowly escaping falling. Suddenly Fred- 
erick uttered a piercing shriek and jumped to the 
ground, scratching and tearing himself like a madman, 
and then rolling on the ground, he cried piteously. 
Henry soon perceived that the cork had fallen from the 
bottle, and the contents had been thrown over the dis- 
obedient Frederick. His shrieks soon attracted his 
mother to the spot. Mrs. B—— was nearly frantic to 
see her son in such a state, and to think it was alljow- 
ing to hisdisobedience. A doctor was soon on the spot. 
The bottle contained “‘oil of vitriol.” Poor Frederick 
was burnt nearly all over, the vitriol having run in the 
opening of his shirt at his breast, and thus over his body, 
bringing up blisters wherever it went. The doctor 
quickly bandaged up his wounds, and placed him in a 
bed; but judge of the mother’s grief when she heard | 
that it was impossible for her son to live more than two | 
days. The poor boy lingered on in agonizing torture. 
Toward the end of the second day a great change came 
over him, and it was plain to every one that death was 
fast approaching. 

A few minutes before he died he cast a glance on all 
the persons assembled in the room, and then fixing 


FIRE IN PORTLAND. 
STOP AND THINK! all that have a house, or barn, or any 


kind of a building, and just remember that if you have one of 
Joyce’s Force Pumps or Engines, you havea great 
safeguard against fire. 
when the fire broke out in Portland, it could have been extin- 
guished by a small boy. 


If one of these Pumps had been at hand 


Look to your own interest, and come and get one at 
WHITTEMORE, BELCHER & CO.’S 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 


3l—4w 39 and 40 So. Market St., Boston, Mass. 





ry Chimes,” 
features of his previous work, with many new and impor 
onues—a collection unequalled tor Choirs, Congregations, Societies, 
Conventions, Schools and Families—this day published. 
$1.88 a copy, on receipt of which it will be sent, post-paid. 
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tleman of high respe 
Cholera in that city, Watched the result of the application of the 
Pain Killer for this disease, and his testimony can be relied upon 
with the utmost confidence. 


January last, my expressing to you my most sanguine expecta- 
tious that DAVIS’ PAIN KILLEK would have a tremendous sale 


NEW BOOK OF CHURCH MUSIC. 


LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 
MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


AND 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 
OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 


HAIR. 


They act direetly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 


BY L. 0. EMERSON. 


THE JUBILATE, by the author of the “Harp of Judah,” 
“Golden Wreath,” &c., combining all the e 


“Mer- 
“e 








Price, 
Per 
Siz. 


usb OLIVER DITSUN & Co., Publishers, 
3l—it 


277 Washington Street. 





Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer. 


The following letter from Mr. WoopwakrbD, of St. Louis, a gen- 
lity, who during the prevalence of the 


Dear Sik: You recollect when } saw you in New London in 


in the West this season, and my anticipations have been more 
than realized, and the testimony of thousands who have used it 
has been that they would not be willing to go to bed at night with- 
out it in the house. 

On the appearance of the Cholera in this city, such was the con- 
fidence in the Pain Killer as a remedy, that any who purchased 
it remarked to me that they had no fears or dread of the Cholera 
as long as they had the Pain Killer by them, and hundreds took it 
daily as a preventive, for no persons can have a derangement of 
the bowels or diarriicea if they use this medicine. ‘This was the 
security and contidence of hundreds acquainted with it, and when 
their friends were attacked with the cholera they would adminis- 
ter the remedy in large quantities internally, and also externally 
by bathing and rubbing them with it, andgn every case when it 
has been taken in any of the first stages Bf this disease, it has 
proved successful. 

1 consider it an infallible remedy, I have not heard of any in- 
dividual in any family, who used the Pain Killer when attacked, 
but what speedily recovered. 

‘The clerk informed me that he administered it to persons when 
cold and in the cramps, and it gave immediate relief, but still it 
should be given quickly, for when the discharge of “rice water” 
has begun, the hope of life has fled. Should this disease make its 
appearance amoung you, as in all probability it will be not alarm- 
ed; you and all others there have the remedy, and I am ‘onfident 
if the Pain Killer is used, not a death by Cholera will occur in 
your city. Respectiully yours, 


A. P. WOODWARD. 


Those using the Pain Killer should strictly observe the follow- 
ing directions: 

At the commencement of the disease take a teaspoonful of Pain 
Killer in sugar and water, and then bathe treely acruss the stom- 
ach and bowels, and with the Pain Killer clear. 

Should the diarrheea or cramps continue, repeat the dose every 
fifteen minutes. In this way the dreadful scourge may be check- 
ed, and the patient relieved in the course of a few hours. 

N. b.—Be sure and get the genuine article; and it is recom- 
mended by those who have used the Pain Killer for the Cholera, 
that in extreme cases the patient take two (or more) teaspoonfuls 
instead of one. 

Sold by all medicine dealers. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 
—oR— 


READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to/any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Soft Soaps No lime is required. * 

Consunffers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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| them upon his mother, he said: ‘““Mamma, forgive me.” 
A few minutes afterward he faintly pronounced the 
word “disobedience.” * Then followed a brief interval of 
silence, during which nothing could be heard but the 
hard breathing of the dying boy; a few minutes more, 
and Frederick B—— ceased to exist. 

Three days after his body was committed to the earth, 
and never, never shall 1 forget that funeral. How sol-| 








It was a pleasant corner where our house was situ- 
ated; just on a bend in the street, so that the two front 
Windows gave usa view quite from the top of the hill 
away down to the water, while from the two on the 
side we looked into a nice, quiet street, where the chil- 
dren used to play their favorite games of “old man in 


the castle,” “tag.” and “bears.” Very amusing it was to | 


emnly the words, “In the midst of life we are in death,” 
and “earth to earth, dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” 
| sounded on my ear! 
| Dear children, learn a lesson from poor Frederick's 
sad end, and ask God to help you always to honor and 
{obey your parents and teachers. Guard carefully 
| against the first step toward disobeying, for that will 
leac to greater disobedience. 
“Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 


Watch their bright faces and nimble feet flying from one | than the fat of rams.” 


doorway to another for safety, and then to see the looks 


of relief when they felt themselves out of the “‘eatcher’s” 
Power, though he were ever so near. 


One could hardly help thinking of those cities of ref- 
in the Bible, where a man was secure if 


ge we read of 
he could but Set his foot within one of them. 
— must certainly have been favored children, 


though now and then they had some little 


em. 


att true Charlie was a bit of a rogue, but when ke 
" Fanay’s curls flying away from him, or Nellie’s | 
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For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE GIRL WHO DIDNT LIKE 
TO BE THOUGHT POOR. 


Mary was an only child. One day as she was skip- 


for ping playfully by a gentleman’s side, he endeavored to 
eehine b fracases, render himself agreeable by asking questions in re- 
th ng like a regular quarrel was ever known among gard to such things as he thought would interest her, | 


and among others, inquired how many sisters she had. 
“Three or four,” was the child’s reply. 


k eyes winking harder than usual, he always de- | answer, asked Mary, when they were alone, what had 


Clared he was onl 

&gain. 
Johany, 

Over his 


by hitting dear little May 





*s knee. 


ly in fun and quickly made friends induced her to tell such an untruth. 


“Why, mamma,” cried Mary, “I didn’t want him to 


too, used sometimes to frighten the little think you were so poor that you hadn’t but one child. 
aking believe throw stones, letting them drop Wouldn’t he thought we were drefful poor ?” 
shoulder; but I can only remember one that A sufficient excuse in her mind—and. quite as good 


; #2 excuse as any could be for an untruth. 


Her mother, who had heard both the question and | 


| 





' “Wisdom is better than Riches.” 


And it is the part of wisdom to be prepared for all the exigen- 
cies that arise. Doctor Seth Arnold's Balsam is the best medi- 
cine now before the public for the cure of all Bowel Complaints, 
Dysentery, Diarrheea and Cholera. It has a large salem New 
England, and is very generally used there, to the cxclusion of 
other articles with which it has come into competition. It is safe 
and warranted to cure. Such men as Rt. Rev. Bishop Souru- 
GATe and Rev. JAMES PorTER, D. D., of N. Y., recommend it. 
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nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 


WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 


APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 
—AaND— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress, 





Convincing Testimony. 
REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, 


Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes. 


“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 


friends, to the great value of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 


nd Zylobaisamum."’ 


. 
REV. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 
“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 


t."” 
“ REV. ach. CORNELL, 


New York City. 
“I procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped’ 


and restored it from being grey to its natural and beautifu 
color." 


REV. J. WEST, 
Brooklyn, L. L. 


“T will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 


have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to thé 
original color.” 


REV. A. WEBSTER, 
Boston, Mass. 


“T have used them with great effect. I am neither bald not 


grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youta. 


REV. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 





Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 


PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 


New York. 
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DR. BIOKNELL’S SYRUP! 
THE GREAT CHOLERA REMEDY, 


Also Dysentery, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, Summer Complaint, 
Pain or Cramp in the Stomach or Bowels, Sick or Sour Stomach, 
Painter's Colic, &c., and is warranted to CURE or no pay. Is pure- 
ly vegetable, without a particle of opiate or narcotic. Highly 
aromatic, very pleasant to the taste, mild, but sure in its effects, 
warms and strengthens the system, acts like a charm, affording 
almost immediate relief, and a taste of the article will satisfy the 
most incredulous of these tacts. Sold by all dealers in medicine. 
Please send for circular. Try it. Prepared only by EDWARD 
SUTTON, Providence, R. I. DEMAS BARNES & Co., of New 
York, and GEO. C. GOODWIN & Co., of Boston, General Agents. 
20—6m. 





THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of the celebrated 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 


The superior merits of the Machines manufactured by this Com- 
pany for either FamiLy Use or MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, are? 
so universally known and conceded, that an enumeration of their’? 
relative excellencies is deemed at this late day, as wholly super- 
fiuous. 

Recent and valuable improvements have, however, been added 
to the Singer Machines rendering them still more perfect and re- 
liable. The new lock-stitch FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
which has been over two years in preparation 1s now for the first 
time offered to the public, and it is confidently presented as the Ne 
PLUS ULTRA of family scwing machines, possessing all the DE- 
SIRABLE ATTRIBUTES and ATTACHMENTS 80 essential toa PERFECT 
MODEEN SewinG Macuine. Parties fi want of a reliable ma- 
chine, for any specialty, one that will not disappoint them, but 
will be found ever ready and competent to do its work, should not 
fail to examine and test the Singer Machines before purchasing 
other and inferior articles. Circulars and information furnished 
on application. Silk, Twist, Thread, Needles, Oil, &c., of the 
best quality always on hand. 


Principal Hanover Street, Bostox. 
458 Broadway, New York. 
P. 8.—This Company has to that they are now pre- 





FOR THE BOYS. 
i ee: ee 
SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING, 


In all the variety of style and material to gratify the taste, and 
adapted to the means of all classes of purchasers, a 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


Oak Hall, 32 and 34 North Street. 
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DR. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM, 
WARRANTED TO CURE 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA AND CHOLERA. 
65,000 Bottles Sold 
IN NEW ENGLAND LAST YEAR. 

Price only 25 Cents, 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Southgate, Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N. Y. 
and others, recommend it. 


KEEP A BOTTLE ON HAND. 











pared to supply their customers with the most practical and per- | 
fect ButTton-Ho_e Macuinye in the world, and to warrant the | 
same in every respect. Send for Circular. 2—3m 


Sold by all Druggists. 
GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, 


1b—ém BOSTON. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


—————— 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 


Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 





For the Companion. 


UNDER THE OCEAN. 

My Dear Children,—How very warm this weather is! 
I can scarcely endure it, and I propose that we all for- 
sake the dry land and go down and spend a few hours 
among the mermaids and the fishes. 

You don’t want to—do yon say? Why, yes you do 
want to, or you will want to, when you know how 
agreeable it is down there. Perhaps you have an idea 
that down under the briny waves there are but dreary 
wastes of wet sand, old slimy rocks, and dead bodies 
This is a great mistake. 

Come, trust in me. Did I ever deceive you? Did I 
ever tell you what I knew was not true? Then believe 
me when I tell you that if you will go with me now you 
shall be charmed and delighted, and not in the least 
harmed. Give me your hands. I can hold half a doz- 
en wee right hands at once. 

There! shut your eyes and imagine with all your 
might. 

Splash! rush! roar!, down, down we go. 

Here we are in a fair ocean garden. . 

You are not hurt, are you? How cool we all are! 
Think of our poor roasting friends above. Are they 
not to be pitied ? 

3ut now, behold! Do you think your eyes must be 
enchanted? No; these are real trees, and shrubs, and 
flowers, and living creatures that you see. Look down 
at your feet. Instead of a grassy carpet of green, you 
sce a most fantastic herbage of red and purple, of unim- 
aginable forms. How strange! 

Look around you; see the countless multitude of 
busy creatures, of all manner of construction. Some 
of them are rather frightful to see, but don’t be terri- 
lied; they cannot hurt spirits, and we are here but in 
spirit—presence of mind and absence of body being 
best in our situation. 

But did you ever see any thing so beautiful as those 
gorgeous creatures floating about? The peacock’s tail, 
the buttertly’s wing, and the rainbow must all have lent 
their splendors to array those lovely creatures. They 
fairly dazzle our eyes. What are they? I cannot tell 
you. I know by name few, very few of the wondrous 
creatures of either earth or sea. That transparent, 
prismatic thing is an animal. So is that ghostly shadow 
formed like a parachute, floating just above your head. 
Don’t touch its “low, suspended car ;” you may injure it. 

That rocky bank seems to you to be covered with ex- 
quisite flowers. Are they flowers? Watch them. 
There! do flowers seize and devour prey? Do they 
shoot out darts after victims? yet you have seen these 
**sea anemones” do both. yey are not flowers, but 
hungry and cruel animals. Their splendid colors and 
forms cannot render them lovely. 

Now examine the worms that swim and crawl about 
you. You never saw such on terra firma. See this fel- 
low’s golden comb of burnished brightness. See this 
one’s crimson coronet, and here are some clad in white 
and crimson and purple and gold. They did not run in 
debt for their finery, nor does it render them vain and 
haughty. 

See those gigantic trees, with leaves quite as large 
as the largest palm leaf. These ocean trees do not 
stand erect and ‘firm, like the trees of earth, but with 
long sweep they go hither and thither with the tide— 
for we are not in the sea’s unsounded depths, children; 
but only where the flow of the tide can be felt and seen. 
There are vast sandy deserts on the ocean’s floor, and 
great caverns, and high mountains. We will not go 
among these to-day. 

The wildest fancies of the poets or of the children 
could scarcely equal the reality of the marvels of the 
submarine world. You have all seen glow worms or 
fire-flies, or both. These have their relatives uncer the 
waves. Small, phosphorescent animals, emitting sil- 
very or golden light, to illumine the darkness of ocean’s 
nights. 

The plants in the sea purify it and make air for its 
myriad inhabitrnts. Every liitle flower and moss is 
busy throwing off its crystal sparkles of oxygen, with- 
out a supply of which all the animals would die. 

How much animals owe the flowers; but they never 
think of it. Shake that bunch of resplendent moss; see 
how full it is of minute creatures. They swim out in all 
directions if disturbed; that moss affords them both 
shelter and food. What a brilliant home they have! 

All the colors of the rainbow are on that lovely moss, 
as it sways with the water, but if it were taken out into 
the air its fine hues would fade, perhaps to a dull 
brown. Other mosses grow all the brighter for being 
taken from the sea. 

Now, children, we shall have to be going—It is not 
good even for spirits to stay too long in the water. 

We haven’t seen a mermaid yet, do you say? O, 
well, we must not expect to see every thing.at one visit. 
There are a great many things yet remaining for us 
to see. 

Meanwhile we will make an aquarium and study sea life 
within doors, We will buy a large tank, opaque on the 
side next the sun, that the light may strike first the top 
of the water as in the sea, otherwise neither the plants 
nor the animals in our tank will thrive. We will sand 
the floor, and make mountains and caves of rock, for 
such creatures as shun light and observation, and place 
healthy seaplants in the tank, taking care that they be 
well rooted to a portion of their native cliff, or stone. 
We will allow a portion of our mountain to rise above 
the water for the accommodation of such creatures as 
enjoy occasional visits to the upper air. When all is 


ready for them we will introduce our live stock, and if | reverend D. D. was appointed to be sole 


we are careful to keep the water fresh and pure, we 


shall, unless the weather continues to broil us, pass a| room 


happy vacation watching what goes on in our aquarium. 


If it is too hot for comfort, say but one word, and 
we'll take board with the mermaids until the autumn. 
Come, join hands, hold fast, spring, up, up we go! 
Whew! how warm the dry world is! Good-by. 
Your aunt, Avcusta Moore. 
Long Island Sound, July 17, 1866. 








VARIETY. 


PUSS AND HER THREE KITTENS. 


Our old cat has kittens three, 
What do you think their names should be? 


One is a tabby with emerald eyes, 
And a tail that is long and siender; 
But into a temper she quickly flies 
If you ever by chance offend her. 
I think we shall call her this— 
I think we shall call her that; 
Now don't you fancy **Pepper-pot” 
A nice name for a cat? 


One is black, with a frill of white, 
And her feet are all white fur, too; 
If you stroke her, she carries her tail upright, 
And quickly begins to purr, too. 
I think we shall call her this— 
I think we shall call her that; 
Now, don't you fancy “Sootikin” 
A nice name for a cat? 


One ts a tortoise-shell, yellow and black, 
With a lot of white about him; 
If you tease him, at once he sets up his back; 
He's a quarrelsome Tom, ne’er doubt him! 
i think we shall call him this— 
I think we shall call him that; 
Now, don't you fancy ““Scratchaway” 
A nice name for a cat? 
Our old cat has kittens three, 
And I fancy these their names will be: 
* Pepper-pot"—*Sootikin"—"Scratchaway"—there! 
Were there ever kittens with these to compare? 
And we call the old mother—now, what do you think? 
“Tabitha Longclaws Tidley wink.” Tuomas Hoop. 
— +e ——_—_—_ 
PATRIOTIC EAGLE, 


The veteran of the Eighth Wisconsin Regiment is a 
white-headed eagle, taken from the nest in the north- 
ern part of Wisconsin by a Chippewa Indian at the be- 
ginning of the war. From a little fledgling he soon 
became a magnificent bird, and seemed animated by a 
national enthusiasm. Adopted by the Eighth Wiscon- 
sin Veteran Volunteers, he became the pet of the regi- 
ment. One man was delegated to take care of him and 
act as standard-bearer, having his place by the flag, 
his perch being cut in the shape of a shield and painted 
with the stars and stripes. He seemed proud of his po- 
sition, and often balanced himself with expanded 
wings, a living national emblem. His eye would flash, 
his feathers quiver, as if he held in his talons the forked 
lightnings. The soldiers, on catching sight of the bird, 
would kindle with fresh fervor, and often broke forth 
into cheers, and when they marched through a city, 
the eagle borne aloft excited the whole populace. 

The bird seemed to share in the excitement of battle, 
and was in seventeen engagements. He was at the tak- 
ing of Vicksburg, at the Little Bear Creek, and in many 
of the fiercest contests. The rebels called him “Owl,” 
and “Yankee Buzzard,” and hated him. One com- 
mander declared that he would rather capture that 
bird than a whole brigade. Once a bullet ruffled his 
feathers, but left him unharmed. He fought through 
the war and came home in safety, yes, in triumph, and 
seemed to rejoice in the knowledge that the old flag 
was secure. When the boys of the Eighth Wisconsin 
went to their homes from the many hard fought fields, 
they parted from their eagle with great regret. A place 
was assigned him ‘in the Capitol, where he has a room 
and is well provided for, and during the morning he is 
among the trees in the Park, enjoying rest after his bat- 
tles for his country. His name is “Old Abe.” 

On the Fourth of July he was taken, with the flags 
captured in various battles, and the powder-stained 
banners which had waved above the noble volunteers 
from Wisconsin, and passed through the streets of the 
city, guarded by the boys of the ‘Eighth,’ who love 
him well. It was the event of the day. Every body 
here knows “Old Abe,” and at the Chicago Fair in aid of 
the Sanitary Commission, the sum raised by an addi- 
tional fee for a visit to the bird amounted to twenty 
thousand dollars. All honor to the brave sons of Wis- 
consin, and a long life to their eagle. 


A CROCODILE STORY. 


A cayman from the neighboring lagoons of Lyson’s 
estate, in St: Thomas’s-in-the-East, that used occasion- 
ally to poach the ducks and ducklings, having free war- 
ren about the water-mill, was taken in his prowl and 
killed. 

All sorts of suspicions were entertained about the dep- 
redator among the ducks, till the crocodile was surprised 
lounging in one of the ponds, after a night’s plunder. 

Downie, the engineer of the plantation, shot at and 
wounded him; and though it did not seem that he was 
much hurt, he was hit with such sensitive effect that 
he immediately rose out of the pond to gain the morass. 
It was now that David Brown, an African wain-main, 
came up; and before the’ reptile could make a dodge 
to get away, he threw himself astride over his back, 
snatched up his fore-paws in 2 moment, and held them 
doubled up. The beast was immediately thrown upon 
his snout, and though able to move freely his hind feet 
and slap his tail about, he could not budge half a yard, 
his power being altogether spent in a fruitless endeavor 
to grub himself onward. As he was necessarily con- 
fined to move in a circle, he was pretty neatly held to 
one spot. The African kept his seat. His place across 
the beast being at the shoulders, he was exposed only 
to severe jerks and a chance of being thrown off. In 
this way a huge reptile, eighteen feet long, for so he 
measured when killed, was held manu forti by one 
man, till Downie reloaded his fowling-piece and shot 
him quietly through the head. 





THE SAGACITY OF ANTS. 
Having a mind to try the sagacity of these little ani- 








mals, I stopped the holes through which they went for 
their provisions in a neighboring granary, and thereby 
| obliged them to long and tedious journeys in order to 
| Supply their stores. At last I spread several handfuls 
| of wheat in a room which joined their abode; butI still 
| found the ants continued going over several gardens 
| and other large tracts of ground to find out provisions, 
|and constantly brought them home to the same place, 
| which plainly showed they had not discovered the sup- 


| ply I had intended for them. At last I caught one of 


the ants and threw her on the wheat I had spread; the 
jinsect having been frightened, and finding herself at 
| liberty, ran away without laying hold of that opportu- 

nity to enrich herself; but about three or four minutes 
| afterwards I was agfeeably surprised to see five or six 
| hundred of those little animals marching towards the 
| heap of wheat, who all took their loading and then re- 
| turned home. 


+4>> 


RETURNING UMBRELLAS. 


At a party lately, several gentlemen contested the 
| honor of having done the most a thing. A 
judge of their 








Fe pe ee pretensions. One produced his tailor's bill, 
ith a receipt attached to it; a buzz went through the 


proved that he had arrested his tailor for money lent 


that this would not be outdone, when the second 


to him. The palm is his, was the universal cry; when 
a third observeed, “Gentlemen, I cannot boast of the 
feats of either of my predecessors, but I have returned 
to the owners two umbrellas that they left at my house.” 
“T’ll hear.no more,” cried the arbitrator, “this is the very 
ne plus ultra of honesty and unheard of deeds; it is an 
act of virtue of which very few persons are capable. 
The prize is yours.” 


KNEW HIS OWN VALUE. 


In the summer of 1859 I found myself on a steamer 
coming from New Orleans to St. Louis. While a 
ping at Memphis, one of the passengers accidentally 
fell overboard. On shore were a number of spectators, 
and among them an extremely well-dressed negro, who 
seeing the man would drown, plunged in and succeede 
in dragging him out. , 

Feeling very grateful, the gentleman ( ?) put his hand 
in his pocket and drew out a dime, which he handed to 
the negro with an air that seemed to say, “Here, my 
fine fellow, this is for your noble conduct.” A murmur 
of disgust ran through the throng of bystanders, when 
the negro, glancing with a rueful visage at his dripping 
garments, exclaimed,— nae 

“Never mind, gem’men, he know best what him life 
am worth.” 

A purse was immediately raised, amid the laughter of 
every one present, and the negro sent off rejoicing. 








“WHAT’S IN A NAME” 


One of our contemporaries gleans from its exchanges 
that during the past two weeks Abraham Lincoln was | 
shot in a row in New York, George Washington detected 
as a chicken thief in Boston, Andrew Jackson whipped 
his wife in Philadelphia, Benjamin Franklin robbed a 
bank in New Hampshire, and George B. McClellan 
died of the measles in New Jersey. 
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A LITTLE LEARNING. 


“Ah!” said old lady Roosenbury, “larning is a great 
thing; I’ve often felt the need of it. Why—would you 
believe it?—I’m now sixty years old, and only know 
the name of three months in the year; and them’s spring, 
fall, and autumn. I larnt the names of them when I 
was a little bit of a gal.” 


+~or 


THE FIRST LESSON IN MUSIC. 


An Irish gentleman called on an eminent singing- 
master to inquire his terms. The maestro said that he 
charged five dollars for the first lesson, but only two 
dollars for as many as he pleased afterwards. ‘O, both- 
er the first lesson,” said the applicant, “let us commence 
at the second!” 








A POSER. 


As a schoolmaster was employed in Scotland, in his 
delightful task of teaching a sharp urchin to cipher on 
the slate, the precocious pupil put the following ques- 
tion to his instructor: “Whaur diz a’ the figures gang 
till when they're rubbit out ?” 








Sports and Pastimes. 


The Dutch Concert. 


In this game all the parties sit down. Each person makes a 
selection of an instrument— say one takes a flute, another a dram, 
a third the trombone, anda fourth the piano, and each person 
must imitate in the best way he can the sound of the instrument, 
and the motions of the player. The leader ot the band commenc- 
ing with his instrument, all the others follow, tuning some popu- 
lar air, suth as “Yankee Doodle.’ “Pop goes the Weasel,” **Bob- 
bing Around,” “In the Days when we went Gipseying,” or any 
other air. The fun consists in this, that the leader may take any 
instrument from either of the players, who must watch the leader, 
and take the instrument which he was previously playing. Jf he 
Jails to do so, he pays a forfeit. Or if he makes a mistake, and 
takes the wrong instrument, he pays forfeit. Suppose A be the 
leader, playing the violin, and B to be one of the band, playing 
the trombone. Directly A ceases to play the violin and imitates 
the trombone, B must coase the trombone, and imitate the violin, 
and immediately A returns to the violin B must take the trom- 
bone, or whatever other instrument A was playing the moment 
before he took the violin. If he makes a mistake, he pays forfeit. 

(This is a very laughable, though rather noisy game. It should 
not be continued too long. A good leader will soon be able to im- 
pose forfeits upon all the players.] 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
A Classical Puzzle. 


Thc se two little dogs represent the last two words in one book of 
Virgil's *‘Zneid.” 


The wind whistled loud round the castle wall, 

But loud was the bustle in Earlby Hall, 

For many a knight and many a lord 

Were to meet that mght round the Earlby board, 
With my whole, the lord of the castle, to dine, 

To taste his cheer, and to drink his wine. 

My whole took his place at the table-head, 

The guests were seated, and grace was said, 

And taken away was the soup-tureen 

But never a fish in its place was seen | 

Turbot, nor whitebait, nor salmon, nor plaice, 

Not the sowl of a fish the board to grace! 

A frown spread over the master's face— 

“Sent I not Hal, the fisher bold, 

This morn two pieces of good red gold? 

And sent the loon not back to me word 

He would send up al! he might catch in my third ? 
O, well! I guess he is quenching his thirst 

In the Earlby Arms, seated snug in my Jjirst.” 

Bat the wind was high, and the storm was groaning, 
And dismally, deeply my first was moaning; 

And Hal the fisher lay dead on the shore, 

With | third in his hand, which never more 

He shall throw to the ocean's deep blue water; 
And, bending o'er him, his wife and daughter 
“My second ! my second!" lamenting cry, 

While mingle their tears with the tears of the sky, 
And their pitiful wail with the tempest's groaning, 
And the dirgée that my Jirst is dismally moaning. 


3. 
What is that which we often return yet never borrow? 
4. 
What is that which cats have, but nothing else has? 
Conundrums. 
What lock frequently represents union without unity? Wedlock. 
What lock is most in request among physicians? Lockjaw. 
ant lock must be looked for out of ‘$ and on the ground? 
lemlock. 
What lock is generally lost in the decline of life? Lock of hair. 
Answers to Pussies in Last Number. 
A crooked-stick-casts-nose-tr-eight-shadow. 
Pyrrhus—Henry VII.—Elizabeth, on the defeat of the Span- 


1, 

2. Py 

ish Armada—Coriolanus—Wolsey. PsRICLES. 
3. The fish that swallowed Jonah. 


——$—<$<_—————. 
THE GREAT STRENGTHENING TONIC, 


(Nort a WHISKEY PREPARATION.) 


HOOFLAND'’S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE 
DEBILITY !—DEBILITY! 
resulting from any cause whatever. 


Ei 
PROSTRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 


INDUCED BY 
SEVERE HARDSHIPS, 
EXPOSURE, 


elie FEVERS, 


Diseases of Oamp Life. 
Soiprers, Citizexs, MALE Ok FEMALE, ADULT oR Yourn, 


Will find in this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent on bad li 
for their almost miraculous effects. quer 


oO 
DYSPEPSIA, 


AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DISORDERS 
OF THE LIVER AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 


‘ 
A 


ARE CURED BY 


HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERS. 


This Bitters has Performed more Cures, gives etter Satisfaetion, 
has more Testimony, has more Kespectable People to vouch for it, 
than any other article in the market. 


oO 


We defy any one to contradict this assertion, and 
WILL PAY $1000 


to any one who will produce a certificate published by us that @ 
not genuine. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE EVERY CASE OF 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
and Diseases of the Kidneys, 


EF 


Observe the following symptoms resulting from disorders of th 
digestive organs: 


Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity 
of the Stomach, Nausea, Ileartburn, Disgust for Food, Ful- 
ness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried and Ditk- 
cult Breathing, Fluttering at the 
Heart, Choking or Suf- 
focating Sensations when in a lying 
Posture, Dimness of Vis- 
ion, Dots or Webs before the 
Sight, Fever and Duil Pain in the Head, 
Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the 
Skin and Eyes, Pain i» the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
&c., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, 
Constant imaginings of Evil, and great Depression of Spirits 


L 
REMEMBER, 


That this Bitters is not Alcoholic, coniains no Rum or Whisky, 
and cannot make drunkards, but is the best Tonic in the World, 


READ WHO SAYS SO. 


From Rev. W. D. Seigfried, Pastor of Twelfth Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia. 


GENTLEMEN :—I have recently been laboring under the distressing 
effects of indigestion, accompanied by a prosiration of the nervous 
system. Numerous remedies were recommended by tricnds, ad 
some of them tested, but without relief. Your Loetland’s Geran 
Bitters were recommended by persons who had tried them, an 
whose favorable mention of these Litters induced me to try them 
1 must contess 1 had an aversion to Patent Mecicines from the 
“thousand and one” quack “Bitters,” whose only aim seenisto lt 
to palin off sweetened and drugged liquor upon the community 2 
a sly way. and the tendency of whicii, 1 fear, is to make manys 
confirmed drunkard. Upon learning that yours was really a med 
cinal preparation, | took it with happy eilect. Its action, noi oly 
upon the stomach, but upon the nervous system, was prompt ave 


from the use of a few bottles. 
Very respectfully yours, 
W. D. SEIGFRLED, No. 254 Sackamaxon Street 


A 


From the Rev. E. D. Fendall, Assistant Editor Christian 
Chronicle, Philadelphia. 

I have derived decided benefit from the use of Hoofland’s Ge 
man Bitters, and feel it my privilege to recommend them a4 
most valuable tonic, to all who are suffering trom general debiliy 
or from diseases arising from derangement of the liver. 

Yours truly, E. D. FENDALL 


From Rev. D. Merrige, Pastor of the Passyunk Baptist Church 

Philadelphia. 

From the many respectable re dations given to Dr. Hoot 

land's German Bitters, I was induced to give them a trial. Afet 

using several bottles [ tound them to be a good remedy for debility, 
and a most excellent tonic for the stomach. D. MERKIGE 





N 


From Rev. Wm. Smith, formerly Pustor of the Vincentown and 
Millville (N. J.) Baptist Churches. 


Having used in my family a number of bottles of your Hoofian’ 
German Bitters, I have to say that I regard them as an excelle’ c 
medicine, specially adapted to remove the diseases they are — 
mended for. They st: hen and invigorate the system W' os 
debilitated, and are useful in disorders of the liver, loss of appers 
&c. Ihave also recommended them to several of my friends, W 
have tried them, and found them greatly beneficial in the — 
tion of health. Yours truly, WILLIAM SMITH, 

Hatchinson St., P 


D 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
See that the signature of “C. M. JACKSON” is on the wrappet 
of each bottle. : 


PRICE. 
SmvcLE Borre Cye DOLLAR, on A HALF Doz. FOR 9. 
Should your nearest 4: not have the article, do not be 4 
off by any ef the intoxicating preparations that may be = 
its place, but send to us, and we will forward, securely pa 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY, 
NO. 631 ARCH STREET: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
JONES & EVANS, 
[Successors to C. M. JACKSON & 00..) 
PROPRIETORS. 





4. Canteen. 


the Unite 
For sale by Druggists and Dealers im every town in He, 





gratifying. 1 feel that I have derived great and permanent bened 
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